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LANTER, (D) Eesonanter, with detail similar to that xmder 
(A). 

Similarly with the other articulations, which are termed 
as follows: apiko-gingivala, dorso-gingivala, apiho-alveolara, 
dorsoHilveolara, apiko-kahumincUa, predorso-hahuminala, med- 
iodoTso-kakuminala, latero-gingivala, dorso-velopalatala, dorso- 
velara, dorso-uvvJara, velo-faukaia. There follows on p. 469f, 
a convenient tabulation of these sounds. 

In the case of the vowels the subdivision is naturally less 
complex. The terminology is similar. Two tables of vowels 
follow the detailed account. 

In this part of the Phonology a slightly augmented form 
of the phonetic transcription of the Swedish Dialect Society 
is used. Frequent reference is made to the sounds of other 
languages. Professor Noreen frequently finds it necessary to 
differ with the results of Lyttkens-Wulff, who seem in general 
to lean more toward the pronunciation of Southern Sweden. 

There follows a long list of additions (pp. 543-558), which 
gives account of works that have appeared in the course of 
the publication of the first volume (four yearSj concluded in 
February, 1907). Following a list of misprints there is an 
index of authors for the bibliographical part of the volume. 

Professor JToreen has written in German his earlier gram- 
mars that deal with the Primitive Germanic, Old Norse and 
Old Swedish. The world of scholarship will regret that this 
new work does not appear simultaneously in some better known 
language, — and yet, the importance of the book should be a 
further inducement for students of philology to make them- 
selves familiar with the language in which it is written. 

A. Louis Elmquist. 

Northwestern University, November 14, 1910. 



KYLFVEESTENEK EN 24-TYPIG RUNSTEN. Af Otto 
von Friesen och Hans Hansson. Pp. 1-25. (Antikvarisk 
Tidskrift for Sverige, XVIII, 2,). 

BIDRAG TILL TOLKNING AF ROK-INSKEIFTEN. Af 

Henrik Schuck, Uppsala, 1908. Pp. 1-29. 

While engaged in archeological excavations at Kylfver in 
the Island of Gothland in the siunmer of 1903 Hans Hansson 
brought to light, among various other finds, a stone inscribed 
with runes in the oldest twenty-four type (Germanic) series. 
As early as September of that year the inscription was examined 
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by E. Brate, who thereupon published a tentative reading of it. 
Owing to the difficulties attendant upon deciphering many of 
the characters, the lines of which could not always with certain- 
ty be distinguished from accidental grooves and depressions in 
the very much damaged stone itself, practically all that this first 
reading seemed to reveal was an irregular succession of letters 
out of which no meaning could be made. Subsequently various 
visits were made to the spot by Otto von Priesen of Uppsala 
TTniversity alone and in company with Docent Grcol. Rutger 
Semander, with the result that the inscription has been shown to 
contain, an old Germanic fufhark. Thus the Kylfverstone at 
once takes its place as one of the most important of all runic in- 
scriptions. The oldest runic alphabet appears on three earlier 
finds: the Chamey brooch, the Vadstena bracteate, and the 
Thames knife. To these is now to be added the Kylfverstone 
as a fourth source for our knowledge of the form and the order 
of the runes, as well as the source and the distribution of the use 
of the runes in that earliest period. 

In part I of Kylfversienen, Mr. Hansson gives an 
account of the circumstances surrounding the finding of the 
stone, a description of the objects found with it and his con- 
clusions, from an archeological standpoint, relative to the age 
of the finds. In part II Professor von Friesen discusses the 
runes and the significance of the new futhark for the study of 
the runes. The find was made in one of a group of ancient 
graves of varying form in a thickly wooded forest of oak and 
hazel; some of the graves were under mounds, the one in which 
the stone was discovered had a level surface above it. The 
chambers were built with limestone set on edge, with and with- 
out roof. In one comer of the grave were found some coals 
and pieces of burned bone and bits of bronze damaged by fire. 
Evidences of cremation were also met with elsewhere. Mr. 
Hansson says that the form of the graves and the nature of the 
finds places them, in point of time, along witti those of the Eoman 
iron age, i. e. the first four centuries after Christ. Cremation 
as the manner of disposal of the dead came into vogue in the 
IVth century. After weighing tiiese and other evidences bearing 
upon the age of the stone Hansson concludes that the inscription 
dates from before the year 400 and the Kylfverstone is, there- 
fore, the oldest known runic inscription in Sweden. 

The inscription itself consists of two parts: one of twenty- 
four characters, the other of six. Both run horizontally, the 
longer declining somewhat at the right; the longer is 51.5cm 
long and the shorter 6.5cm. The reading of the former, which 
thus has been assured throu^ von Priesen's investigations 
reveals a slightly changed order of runes in that the last two are 
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interchanged. Relative to the question of the form of the runes 
it will here first be obserred that number 4, a, 18, b, and 16, s are 
turned to the left instead of to the right, and that 22, ng is 
placed so that the parallel sides are vertical instead of diagonal 
as on the Vadstena bracteate. Among the several other diver- 
gencies are to be noted those in. the runes for u, p, and R. The 
last has the inclined form of the same rune in the Kragehul 
inscription, and the first has a bistave beginning some consider- 
able distance below the top of the main stave, being therefore 
similar in type to the u of the "Swedish" runic series. This 
lower position of the bistave is a characteristic of several runes 
in Gothland inscriptions and, so far from arguing against the 
antiquity of the Kylfverstone, simply attests the priority of this 
form in the island of Gothland, a fact which seems to me of 
some significance in coimection with the question of how and 
over what route the knowledge of the runes came to Gothland 
and to Sweden. The rune for p corresponds absolutely to the 
same rune on the Thames knife, whereas in the (Swedish) 
Vadstena bracteate b appears in place of p. Yon Friesen's 
interpretation of this point seems to me correct, namely, that 
the original character in the ISTorth was the p-rune as in the 
Anglo-Saxon alphabet, and that therefore the Kylfverstone is 
older than the Vadstena bracteate. 

The Eylfver futhark is, in all probability, the oldest of all 
the known alphabets of the oldest series and also the most com- 
plete one, since the twenty-four types are all preserved here 
intact or in fragmentary form (p. 25). It should be added 
that onlyi the rune for w and / are worn away so much as to be 
uncertain, but in view of von Friesen's comments we have no 
doubt that he has read aright the characters of the inscription 
also in these two cases. 

In the "Contributions", the title of which appears as the 
second in order over this review, Henrik Schiick has added 
another interesting chapter to the interpretation of the Eok-stone 
of Vestergotland, Sweden. Perhaps no other Scandinavian 
inscription has claimed the attention of scholars as extensively as 
this one ; the reason lies partly in the variety and difBculty of its 
characters, the length of the inscription,* and its significance as 
a document in Scandinavian saga history. The investigation 
of it has been associated in an especially intimate degree with 
the name of Sophus Bugge; indeed down to the time of the 
publication of his reading of it in Antihvarish Tidshrift V, its 
contents had remained a mystery that seemed to defy all efforts 
at a solution. In the main the results of Bugge's studies are 
accepted today. His reading, left several points far from clear, 

'There are some over 500 characters. 
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however, and he, himself, regarded it as only tentative, and in 
later years returned to the study of it several times. Thus in 
1885 he delivered a lecture on it, the substance of which appeared 
in Schiick's Svensh Litteraturhistoria, I, and in 1888 he pub- 
lished a new interpretation of it in Vol. XXXI of the Transac- 
tions of the Swedish Academy. And through Henrik Schiick we 
learn that at the time of his death Bugge was engaged upon a 
revision of this reading, which so far, has not been published. 
Also during the collaboration with Brate in the latter's work 
"Eunverser" published in Vol. X of Antikvarisk Tidshrift, 
he embodied a lengthy note, (pp. 308-10) upon disputed points 
in the Eok-stone. 

Among the difficulties which Schiick discusses in this study, 
some of which have recently been treated by other scholars are : 
narin in line one; fur niu altom an urpi flam and tu miB 
an ub sakaE in Part II of the introductory prose part.' Eel- 
ative to the first of these Bugge's original reading (luirin is 
the name of the father and the subject of fape — "Varin in- 
scribed") was certainly correct. In his Runorna i Sverige, page 
thirteen, von Friesen read varin as an adjective — vcerinn, trans- 
lating "mumesgod" (having a good memory) . But Bugge has 
already shown that there is no real contradiction between 'Varin 
inscribed these runes (or had these runes inscribed)' and the 
naming of Biare as the runemaster at the end of the inscription 
see Schiick, p. 5), and since vcerinn, adj. is nowhere recorded 
and Varin is a common enough name in Old Norse and occurs 
even upon a Swedish inscription, that of the Rotne mill, Norr- 
viddinge, Smaland, and since furthermore the alliteration re- 
quires a name in V and the formula of inscriptions requires 

The beginning of the inscription and the staaza following are 
according to Bugge: 

aft uamu]7 stantartmaR I'oR.in uarin ialpiisipiR aft faikian sunu. 
Sakum nmkmini Jvat huariaK ualraubaR uaRin tuaR sua> tualf 
sinum uaRin nonmaR t(uaR) ualraubaR ba]>aR saman a umisum 
manum. 

pat 3akum anart huar fur niu altum an ur]7i fiaru miR hrai>lEutum 
auk tu miR an ub sakaR. 

rai)7 ]>iaurikR 
hin >unnu)'i 
stilir flutna 
strantu hrai]>maraR. 
sitiR nu karuR 
a kuta sinum 
skiaiti ub fatla)>R 
skati marika. 
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the subject in this place the reading must be restored as cer- 
tainly the best. 

Without being able here to go into the details of the argu- 
ments for the readings an urpi /mru=1ost his life' and tu miB 
anu u6 saA;aS='died in pain because of his guilf , it may be 
pointed out that these together with von Friesen's happy sug- 
gestion that the letter complex we have in fur mu aitum is to 
be divided into fum i valtufn='old. in his rule, having ruled 
long", throw a flood of new light upon the saga content of the 
whole inscription. It has, for instance, enabled Schiick to iden- 
tify the first prose part as a portion of the Swedish Hildebrand 
saga (see p. 21) and the second part of the prose introduction 
as a reference to the Ermanric saga. While one may feel that 
the latter point is still open to some doubt, I regard the former 
as established, and the further significance of that is this, that 
in the interpretation of the saga material the inscription con- 
tains one's point of departure must be local Swedish tradition 
and the saga knowledge of the runemaster Biare himself. 
}?iaurikr is not the Theodoric the Great of history but Didrik of 
Bern of local tradition; the hero of ttie first prose part is not 
Walter of Aquitaine but a hero of Swedish tradition, whose 
name is not given, but which appears as Asmund in the Old 
Icelandic Asmunds saga Eappabana. This consideration will 
give the key to the solution of the difficulty in stilir flutna in 
verse 3. 

This passage has always been rendered "chief of the sea- 
warriors", in support of which Bugge noted the fact that the 
historical Theodoric kept a large fleet for the defence of his 
kingdom. Now it has been brought out by JToreen's studies 
in Swedish place-names that the district of Flundre in Vester- 
gotland was formerly called Flotnce, Flutna or Flytna hcsrad, 
the name being the gen. pi. of Flutnar, the name of the people. 
This is therefore the same name as that of the Eok-inscription. 
We may assume that among the East Geats in Ostergotland 
the prowess of the Flutnar of the West Geats was weE-known, 
perhaps celebrated in song. When Theodoric the Ostrogoth 
as Didrik of Bern became a part of local heroic saga (perhaps 
through the identification of Goth and Geat, — Goter and Goter) 
he naturally came to be spoken of as the chief of any Geatic 
clan that was especially noted for its warlike achievements, 
and such the Flutnar would seem to have been.' As Schiick 
says, the enumeration of Gothic heroes in an inscription pur- 

To asstune a similar localization in the case of mabika, as 
SchUck would do also, seems a little venturesome in view of the clear 
mention of the Msrings elsewhere in the inscription. 
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porting to be in honor of a certain Vamod can only be explained 
on the assumption of a local family tradition according to 
which Varin traced his family back to the great Theodoric. 
The monument that he inscribed to his son then he turned at 
the same time into an extravagant glorification of the clan. 

Geoege T. Plom. 
University of Illinois, January, 1911. 



SIE WALTEB SCOTT AS A CEITIC OF LITEEATUEE. 
By Margaret Ball, Ph.D., ITew York. The Columbia Uni- 
versity Press. 

The author of this interesting monograph declares in her 
preface that Scotf s criticism is "valuable in itself, as well as 
in the opportunity it offers of considering the relation of the 
critical to the creative mood." One may feel that Scott's criti- 
cism is of quite insignificant value— one may even question 
whether he ever seriously entered into the critical mood — and 
yet recognize that Miss Ball has made a distinct contribution 
to our total impression of Scott, by concentrating our attention 
upon a neglected aspect of his power and personality. Here is 
an account of his scholarly equipment; an estimate of his la- 
bors as student and editor in the mediaeval period, in the dra- 
matic field, and in various branches of history and literature in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries; a collection of his 
opinions on the work of his contemporaries ; and a chapter on 
his opinion of himself. Miss Ball makes it perfectly obvious 
that Scott accomplished more in the interludes of his creative 
mood, in his odd hours, with his left hand, than many a dili- 
gent and unremitting scholar performs in a lifetime. This 
massed evidence of his minor activities, like the posthumous 
collections of Dickens's editorial writings, not only deepens our 
wonder at the driving energy of the man's intellect, but also 
throws a flood of light upon the processes which fed his imag- 
ination. In the case of Scott that is highly worth while. To 
show that his scholarship was not up to modem standards is 
after all but to emphasize the general deciduousness of scholar- 
ship. To show that a great and enduring romancer does not 
build historical fiction of airy nothings is a task of unquestion- 
able value in an age of deciduous historical romances. 

Miss Ball's final chapter on "Scott's position as a critic" is 
short and a little unsatisfactory. The explanation is implicit 
in the title. Although she appears reluctant to admit it, she 
has demonstrated with sufficient conclusiveness that Scott was 
no critic ; that constitutes her real difficulty in establishing his 
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